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GALL1POLI;    THE CAMPAIGN OF 1915

H. W. Wilson, Joint Editor of The Great "War

The Gallipoli expedition was an Allied venture of the First Great
War which ended in failure and gave rise to considerable public
controversy. The facts about the origin, conduct, and results of tlie
military campaign are given here. For the preliminary naval
operations see Dardanelles. See also Dardanelles Commission

On Jan. 2, 1915, the Russian
government   appealed   to   Great
Britain for action against Turkey,
in order to relieve the pressure on
the Russian army in the Caucasus.
A promise was given by the British
government that a demonstration
would be made, and after much
discussion,   the   point   at   which
it was to take place was fixed by
the cabinet as  the  Dardanelles.
This   project  gradually  widened
into a campaign for reaching Con-
stantinople and opening the Black
Sea, though in January, 1915, the
Turkish  forces  in  the  Caucasus
were beaten and forced back upon
the defensive, so that the immediate
danger to Russia passed.  But the
risk remained that she might col-
lapse before the German attack in
Poland, owing to the want of muni-
tions,   which   she   could   neither
manufacture nor import;   and if
the Black Sea could have been
opened her forces could have been
increased by some millions, and
her artillery could have been pro-
vided with shells.

Plans of Attack
The first intention of the British

was to deliver a purely naval
attack, but, even before this had
opened, it was decided on Feb. 16
that land forces must be available
in the area " to be used as occasion
might require.'* This decision
committed the British government
to some form of military enterprise.
Withdrawal was impossible with-
out loss of prestige, Lord Kit-
chener, then secretary for war,
having originally declared no
further troops could be spared for
the East, now agreed to send the
29th division, still in the U.K., to
Gallipoli instead of to France.
Later, however, he hesitated
again, and for a time allowed him-
self to be persuaded that the
division was needed more urgently
in the West. Winston Churchill,
first lord of the Admiralty, who
had been throughout the prime
supporter of the Gallipoli project,
pressed for immediate action, but
Kitchener did not finally agree to
release the 29th division until
March 10.

On Feb. 19 the naval attack on
the Turkish forts commanding the
Dardanelles began and was prose-
cuted as weather permitted till
March 18, with no result to the

Allies but heavy loss in men and
ships. The Turks had been given
such ample warning that they
were ready, and, under the direc-
tion of Liman von Sanders, had
thoroughly organized their de-
fences. At the outset Venizelos,
the Greek prime minister, was
willing to join in the campaign, and
offered the aid of the Greek fleet
and Greek troops. But there was
already a secret Allied under-
standing about Russia's claim to
Constantinople, and Russia pro-
tested against any suggestion that
Greek troops, and particularly the
Greek king, should forestall her by
entering that city as conquerors.
The Greek king, Constantine, sym-
pathetic to Germany through ties
of blood, was quick to repudiate
the Greek offer and to dismiss
Venizelos. A Russian corps was
held at Sevastopol ready to strike
at Constantinople, but at the end
of April it was withdrawn to meet
the Austrians in Poland.

On March 12 Sir Ian Hamilton
was appointed to command the
Allied landing force which was to
be held ready. He was promised
by Lord Kitchener 80,000 men, of
whom about 15,"000 would be
French. The instructions given by
Lord Kitchener were of a casual
character. He placed the Turkish
force at only 40,000 men; he
thought that the southern part
of the Gallipoli peninsula, which
was reported by those on the spot
to be very strongly entrenched and
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wired, was " open to a landing on
very easy terms"; and he appears
at that date to have expected the
navy to clear the passage, leaving
the expeditionary force only the
duty of occupying Constantinople.
His instructions forbade operations
on the Asiatic coast, which, accord-
ing to the French ex-military
attache at Constantinople, was the
most vulnerable point, and he
seems to have been responsible
for the plan eventually adopted, of
landing at the tip of the moun-
tainous, roadless, and desolate
Gallipoli peninsula, and fighting a
way over its series of rocky heights,
which were covered with thorny
scrub, and almost waterless in
summer.
The landing of the expeditionary
force could not be carried out
promptly, after the failure of the
naval attack, as the transports
had not been loaded in such a man-
ner as to permit a rapid disembar-
cation on a hostile coast. Sir Ian
Hamilton had no appliances, and
his picked regular division, the
29th, had not arrived. He de-
cided to withdraw the transports
to Egypt, there to reload them.
The First Landing
Not till April 23 were they back
at the Dardanelles, and on April 25
the landing took place, with a
total force of about 90,000 British
and French. No attempt was
made to seize the Bulair isthmus,
the most vital point if GaltipoK
was to be secured. Feints were
made by the French on the Asiatic
coast, and by the British at several
other points, but the main landings
took place at open beaches on the
Gallipoli peninsula. The arbitra-
rily chosen names of the landing
beaches, e.g. V beach (Lancashire
landing), X beach (Implacable
landing), and Z beach (Anzao
Cove), live in military history.
The chief landings were in the
region of Cape HeBes, the extreme
southern tip of the peninsula, but
Z beach was isolated to the north
of Gaba Tepe (see map). By great
heroism, and in spite of very heavy
losses, under cover of the fire of
the fleet, the Allies established
themselves ashore.
They found themselves short of
artillery and ammunition, and
still shorter of water, confronted
by a superior Turkish force who
were well entrenched, amply sup-
plied with machine guns and air
tillery, and protected by barbed
wire, holding a succession of six
parallel ridges.
At the southern tip of the penin-
sula by May 5 the Allies were less,
than a mile S. of Krithia, but